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Sheikh  Ahmed  Goes  To  London 

Dr.  C.  Stanley  G.  Mylrea. 

SOME  time  ago  an  article  appeared  in  "Neglected  Arabia"  entitled 
"The  Hajj."  The  central  figure  in  that  article  was  the  heir  to 
the  Kuweit  throne.  Sheikh  Ahmed  bin  Jabr.  who  in  the  summer 
of  1918  showed  his  devotion  as  one  of  the  leading  men  of  this  side 
of  Arabia,  by  visiting  the  Holy  City  of  Mecca.  In  Mecca,  however,  he 
not  only  came  into  contact  with  the  past,  but  also  with  the  very  recent 
present,  in  the  person  of  Hussein,  King  of  Hejaz,  the  most  powerful 
man  in  Arabia  today,  and  whose  son,  the  Emir  Feisul.  was  a  signatory 
to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  besides  being  a  fairly  familiar  figure  in 
London.  Hussein's  knowledge  of  the  world  must  have  made  no  little 
impression  on  our  simple-minded  stay-at-home  Arab.  In  any  case  it 
was  Ahmed's  preparation  for  a  second  journey,  which  was  to  be  a 
polilical  and  not  a  religious  pilgrimage,  for  in  the  early  summer  of 
1919  he  received  an  invitation  to  visit  King  George  V.  and  to  enjoy 
for  a  few  weeks  the  hospitality  of  the  British  Isles.  October,  1919, 
found  Ahmed  residing  in  London. 

It  is  a  bad  time  of  the  year  for  an  Oriental  to  see  London  for  the 
first  time.  The  days  are  short,  it  rains  three  days  out  of  four,  and 
those  thick,  pea-soup  fogs  for  which  London  is  famous  in  the  winter, 
are  apt  to  descend  with  unwelcome  frequency.  The  sun  is  scarcely  ever 
seen  and  it  is  probable  that  Sheikh  Ahmed  and  his  suite  were  never 
able  to  see  the  horizon  at  sunset,  in  order  to  set  their  watches.  As 
everyone  knows  the  Arab's  day  begins  at  sunset,  when  it  is  twelve 
o'clock.  xAhmed  thought  the  English  houses  were  lovely  inside,  but 
outside  "they  are  so  black  and  gloomy."  Anyone  picturing  a  large 
London  house  on  a  wet,  foggy  day,  will  agree  with  him.  He  was  much 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  no  matter  how  much  it  rained,  the  streets 
were  never  really  dirty.  "Their  roads  are  iron,"  he  declares.  He 
never  went  out  except  in  a  car,  principally  because  he  did  not  enjoy 
being  stared  at — he  probably  appreciates  now  what  the  white  people 
went  through  during  the  first  year  or  so  that  they  settled  in  Kuweit. 
A\'hen  asked  why  he  did  not  affect  European  dress  and  thus  avoid  the 
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conspicuousnes^  of  his  Arab  costume,  he  repUed,  "If  I  had  worn  EngHsh 
clothes,  people  would  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  I  spoke  English, 
and  1  should  have  had  the  humiliating  experience  of  explaining  every 
little  while  that  I  was  an  Arab,  and  did  not  know  English." 

Sclfridge's,  that  huge  Anglo-American  department  store  in  Oxford 
Street,  was  a  popular  haunt  of  Ahmed's,  and  he  was  much  amused  by 
the  sales-girls  to  whom  he  refers  as  "Madams,"  all  being  demurely 
dressed  in  black.  "You  can't  just  go  in  and  buy  a  thing,"  he  explains, 
"for  they  first  write  down  your  purchase  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  then 
you  have  to  wait  while  the  paper  and  your  money,  together  with  your 
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purchase,  are  sent  away  somewhere  or  other.  Presently,  when  you 
ha\e  become  interested  in  something  else,  back  comes  your  purchase 
neatly  wrapped  up,  and  at  the  same  time  the  receipted  bill  and  your 
change  are  handed  to  you."  Then  there  was  the  gunsmith's.  He  was 
shown  a  weapon  he  particularly  admired,  and  promptly  wished  to  buy 
several  of  the  same  pattern,  but  was  told  that  owing  to  the  late  war, 
there  was  still  a  great  shortage  of  these  things  and  they  could  only 
let  him  have  the  one.  This  astonished  him.  Altogether  the  young 
Sheikh  spent  some  seven  hundred  pounds  shopping  in  London,  in  addi- 
tion to  another  five  hundred  which  he  afterwards  spent  in  the  same 
way  in  Cairo, 

The  underground  railways  were  a  source  of  real  wonder,  especially 
the  superimposed  tunnels  under  the  Thames.     "One  tunnel  on  top 
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of  another,"  he  tells  his  admiring  audience.  Part  of  the  time  that  he 
was  in  London,  he  lived  at  "The  Carlton"  and  that  splendid  hotel  was 
a  revelation  to  him.  He  did  not  dine  in  public,  however,  but  in  his 
own  apartments.  As  I  said  before,  he  does  not  like  to  be  stared  at. 
From  the  27th  of  October  on,  Sheikh  Ahmed  and  his  suite  were  under 
the  personal  care  and  guidance  of  Captain  D.  V.  McCollum,  our  present 
Kuweit  Political  Agent,  and  it  was  a  happy  coincidence  that  Captain 
McCollum  should  have  been  on  leave  during  Ahmed's  stay  in  England. 
They  were  old  friends  and  Captain  McCollum  spoke  his  language  and 
this  made  all  the  dif¥erence. 

Sheikh  Ahmed  \vas  of  course  taken  to  see  the  principal  sights  of 
London,  including  Greenwich  Observatory  ,\\'estminster  Abbey  and  The 
Houses  of  Parliament,  which  latter  were  fortunately  in  session,  and  the 
visitor  was  able  to  observe  how  the  Mother  of  all  Parliaments  does  its 
Avork,  including  the  taking  of  a  vote  on  some  measure  before  the  house. 
He  was  also  driven  out  to  Hampton  Court,  that  ancient  palace  built  by 
Cardinal  W'olsey  and  presented  by  him  to  Henry  VHL  Of  course  he 
went  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  it  must  have  tickled  his  Arab 
heart  to  see  camels  on  view  as  curiosities.  Ordinary  theatres  he  did 
not  care  for,  but  a  performance  at  Maskelyne  &  Cook's  Theatre  of 
Mysteries,  where  they  claim  to  be  able  to  equal  if  not  surpass  all  the 
traditional  marvels  of  Indian  magic,  left  him  profoundly  and  perhaps 
somewhat  unpleasantly  stirred.  He  admits  that  he  has  not  the  faintest 
idea  how-  the  tricks  and  illusions  were  done.  But  after  all.  who  has? 
Ahmed  took  a  decided  fancy  to  "movies"  and  patronized  one  of  the 
picture-palaces  almost  every  night. 

The  great  and  central  occasion  of  the  visit  came  on  October  30th 
when  escorted  by  Captain  McCollum,  Sheikh  Ahmed  and  his  suite  were 
presented  to  the  King  at  Buckingham  Palace.  The  audience  lasted  17 
minutes  and  Ahmed  congratulated  the  King  on  the  successful  termina- 
tion of  the  most  devastating  war  in  history,  at  the  same  time  thanking 
him  for  his  hospitality  and  presented  him  with  a  gold-mounted  Arab 
dagger  and  also  a  very  fine  old  gold-mounted  sw^ord,  which  had  once 
belonged  to  a  Shah  of  Persia.  There  was  also  a  gift  of  an  Arab 
stallion,  but  this  for  obvious  reasons  was  not  personally  tendered  in 
the  audience  chamber.  The  King,  who  w^as  in  undress  naval  uniform, 
welcomed  Ahmed  very  kindly,  especially  as  he  was  a  grandson  of  the 
great  Mubarek,  assured  him  that  he  was  ready  to  go  thoroughly  into 
any  question  that  Ahmed  might  care  to  raise  with  reference  to  Kuwait 
and  ended  up  by  giving  him  a  photograph  of  himself  duly  autographed 
and  framed  in  solid  silver.  On  the  border  of  the  frame  were  the  royal 
monogram  and  crown  in  enamel.  Captain  McCollum  acted  throughout 
as  interpreter. 

Before  they  left  London,  Ahmed  was  able  to  meet  the  Shah  of 
Persia,  and  it  is  delightful  to  hear  him  describe  the  drive  to  the  railway 
station,  "the  roads  lined  with  the  finest  troops  in  the  world,  and  the 
policemen  in  perfect  control  of  the  crowds."    The  reception  at  the  rail- 
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SHEIKH'S    CAR    AND  GUARD. 


way  station,  where  in  honor  of  the 

Shah,  the  floor  was  carpeted  and  the 

walls   were   hung   with   flags,  while 

palms  and  floral  decorations  trans- 
formed  the   ugly    trainshed    into  a 

veritable  garden,  made  a  scene  no 

detail  of  which  was  lost  on  the  young 

man  from  Arabia.   He  tells  the  story 

with  extraordinary  accuracy,  consid- 
ering that  he  was  seeing  everything 

through  the  eyes  of  the  unknowing 

foreigner. 

On  November  3rd  the  party  went 

to  Glasgow,  where  on  the  5th  they 

were  entertained  to  luncheon  by  the 

Lord  Provost,  Aldermen  and  friends. 

Later  they  inspected  the  University 

and  the  Art  Galleries.  The  follow- 
ing day  they  saw  the  Forth  Bridge, 

that  marvellous  cantilever  structure, 

with  its  total  length  of  5,330  feet 

and  its  two  main  spans  of  1,710  feet 

each.    One  of  the  party  took  notes 

of  the  particulars  of  the  bridge.  The 

next  wonder  was  a  submarine. 

It  was  a  long  motor  drive  from  the  Forth  Bridge  to  the  submarine 
base  and  when  they  arrived,  it  was  past  sunset.  Our  Arab  friends, 
with  one  exception,  had  only  one  idea  in  their  heads  at  that  time,  and 
that  was,  the  sunset  prayer.  So  no  sooner  had  they  boarded  the 
submarine  than  the  commanding  officer  was  begged  to  find  them  a 
corner  in  the  cramped  accommodations  of  the  submarine,  where  they 
might  turn  their  faces  Meccawards  and  testify  that  there  is  no  god 
but  Allah  and  Mohammed  is  His  Prophet.  The  one  exception,  however, 
and  he  was  the  same  gentleman  who  had  been  so  busy  at  the  Forth 
Bridge,  was  too  keen  on  the  matter  in  hand  to  let  the  demands  of 
religion  interfere.  Notebook  in  hand  he  went  the  rounds,  demanding 
information  down  to  the  minutest  detail,  and  industriously  writing 
everything  down.  The  war  is  over  or  he  would  have  left  the  submarine 
with  blank  pages  as  far  as  that  vessel's  particulars  wxre  concerned. 
Sheikh  Ahmed  had  his  own  troubles  examining  the  submarine — he  is 
a  big  man,  and  well !  submarines  are  not  built  for  big  men.  He 
had  to  walk  sideways  most  of  the  time,  and  some  of  the  manholes 
had  to  be  left  unpenetrated. 

The  day  before  they  sailed,  the  party  were  shown  some  of  the 
Glasgow  shipbuilding  yards  and  also  visited  the  aerodrome  at  Renfrew, 
where  they  saw  aeroplanes  by  the  score.  All  of  the  party  except  the 
Sheikh  himself  made  a  flight,  but  for  some  reason  or  other,  Ahmed 
got  "cold  feet"  and  contented  himself  with  merely  putting  on  flying 
kit,  entering  one  of  the  planes,  and  being  photographed  in  situ. 
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On  November  8th  the  party  sailed  from  Glasgow  for  home.  The 
weather  was  rough  and  as  Ahmed  is  a  poor  sailor,  he  got  little  fun 
out  of  this  part  of  the  show.  In  fact  there  was  hardly  a  calm  day 
between  Glasgow  and  Kuweit.  On  November  21st,  Alexandria  was 
reached  and  the  mission  was  duly  met  by  representatives  of  the 
Government  who  showed  the  visitors  what  there  is  to  see  in  that  city. 
Cairo  was  next  visited  and  there  they  were  received  by  Lord  Allenby, 
who,  like  the  King,  presented  Sheikh  Ahmed  with  a  signed  photograph. 
The  party  lodged  at  the  famous  Shepheard's  Hotel.  Excursions  in 
Cairo  included  the  Pyramids  and  the  Sphinx,  which  curiously  enough, 
did  not  impress  the  visitors,  but  the  museum  with  its  collection  of 
mummies  of  age-long  departed  Egyptians  could  not  but  make  the  Arab 
stop  and  think,  for  an  Arab  grave  is  one  of  the  least  permanent  things 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  mosque  of  Mohammed  Ali  and  the  Citadel 
were  visited  and  of  course  El  Azhar  University.  There  was  a  special 
audience  with  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  besides  a  reception  given  in  Ahmed's 
honor  by  the  Arab  Bureau. 

On  November  27th  everyone  left  for  Suez  where  the  mission  was 
to  rejoin  its  ship.  But  the  ship  was  late  and  our  Arab  friends  had 
one  more  night  in  a  hotel.  It  was  not  until  December  15th  when  the 
little  launch,  which  had  met  Sheikh  Ahmed  at  the  Basrah  bar,  entered 
Kuweit  harbor,  to  the  salute  of  five  guns  from  Sheikh  Salim's  battery. 
The  town  was  decorated  as  was  also  the  launch,  and  the  beach  was 
crowded.  There  is  no  doubt  of  Ahmed's  popularity,  his  welcome 
after  an  absence  of  some  months  was  a  sure  test.  Without  question 
his  travels  have  taught  him  much,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  what  he 
has  learned  may  make  him  one  more  influence  for  good  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  He  now^  knows  a  little  English  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  lie  is  sufficiently  energetic  to  learn  some  more,  and  sufficiently 
progressive  to  insist  that  his  young  sons  shall  learn  English  too.  Perhaps 
the  photograph  of  George  V.,  as  it  hangs  in  his  house,  its  silver  frame 
S'Cadily  tarnishing,  and  with  the  dust  settling  on  it  for  evermore,  will 
be  to  him  what  Kipling's  poem  is  to  us,  ''Lest  we  forget." 
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All  Aboard  for  Nasaria 

Rev.  D.  Dykstra. 

{Our  New  Station  on  the  Baghdad  Railway.) 

For  many  years  the  Arabian  Mission  has  had  a  Bible  Shop  in 
Nasaria  with  a  native  Christian  in  charge,  while  one  of  the  missionaries 
visited  the  place  whenever  his  time  permitted.  Nasaria  was  then 
known  as  an  outstation,  but  on  January  first,  1920,  it  became  a  full- 
fledged  station,  with  a  missionary.  Rev.  Jas.  E.  Moerdyk,  in  charge. 

In  1907  it  was  my  privilege  to  go  for  a  tour  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Nasaria.  We  avoided  the  town  itself,  for  fear  that  the  Turks 
would  not  let  us  out  when  once  we  got  in.  For  five  weeks  we  lived 
in  the  black  tents  of  Kedar.  We  wore  Arab  dress,  and  ate  Arab  food, 
and  traveled  about  as  Arabs  have  traveled  for  many  centuries  in  that 
country,  on  foot,  on  horseback,  and  in  sailing  vessels. 

In  the  closing  days  of  1919,  while  waiting  for  our  steamer  at 
Basrah,  we  were  again  privileged  to  make  a  trip  in  this  part  of  our 
field,  but  under  conditions  entirely  different.  This  time  we  experienced 
considerable  difficulty  in  tempting  a  carriage  driver  away  from  the 
lucrative  business  of  carrying  people  to  the  horse  races  outside  Basrah, 
and  persuading  him  to  take  us  the  five  miles  to  the  terminus  of  the 
Baghdad  Railway.  The  first  day  we  failed  altogether,  but  we  suc- 
ceeded on  the  second. 

We  found  the  train  for  Nasaria  a  very  long  one,  about  seventy 
coaches,  drawn  by  an  American  locomotive,  built  by  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive W'orks.  Just  before  sunset  we  started  off,  over  ground  made 
historic  during  the  late  war  by  fierce  battles  between  the  British  and 
the  Turks.  We  rode  first  class,  in  a  carriage  that  had  once  been 
second  class  on  an  Indian  railway.  Most  of  our  fellow  travelers  were 
Arabs  going  back  and  forth  on  business,  and  Persians  on  their  way 
to  the  shrine  at  Kerbela.  And  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  hidden 
among  their  luggage  there  were  some  bones  of  erstwhile  admirers  of 
the  shrine,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  die  in  far  off  lands,  but  who 
were  now  brought  for  internment  in  the  land  of  their  dreams. 

In  the  blissful  ignorance  of  sleep  we  passed  over  Abraham's  old 
camping  grounds  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  for  the 
conductor  did  not  notify  us  of  the  fact  when  we  were  passing  through 
"Ur  Junction."  At  this  junction  one  line  of  railway  continues  to 
Nasaria,  while  another  swings  abruptly  to  the  north  on  its  way  to 
Baghdad.  Early  in  the  morning  we  were  deposited  on  the  desert  near 
Nasaria,  and  after  half  an  hour's  walk  we  reached  the  missionary's 
residence.  Mr.  Moerdyk  had  come  with  us  from  Basrah,  so  that  his 
household  machinery  had  to  be  set  in  motion  before  we  could  get  our 
morning  meal.  But  this  did  not  take  long  to  move,  and  for  the  four 
days  that  we  were  there  it  showed  no  signs  of  stopping. 
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The  first  thing  a  visitor  to  Nasaria  notices  is  that  all  the  streets 
are  straight  and  wide  and  clean.  Whence  this  anomaly?  It  appears 
that  Nasaria  is  a  modern  city,  and  when  it  was  being  built,  a  French 
engineer,  who  was  excavating  at  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  laid  out  the  city 
according  to  western  ideas.  And  the  fact  that  the  streets  are  straight 
and  wide  assists  the  present  British  administration  to  keep  them  clean. 

The  second  thing  that  impresses  the  visitor  is  the  large  numbers 
of  men  and  women  that,  in  the  early  morning,  throng  the  highways 
from  the  outlying  villages  to  the  city.  They  bring  foodstuffs  and 
fuel  and  exchange  these  in  the  city  for  sugar,  cloth,  and  other  im- 
ported articles.  One  Bedouin  was  even  seen  to  buy  a  piece  cf  soap. 
Large  restaurants,  whose  doorways  are  blocked  with  huge  kettles  of 
rice  and  of  gravy,  cater  to  this  dailv  influx  of  strangers.  Besides 
this  food  there  are  stacks  of  bread  and  mountains  of  sweetmeats  to 
tempt  the  Bedouin  palate. 

And  last  but  not  least,  we  find  along  one  of  these  straight  streets, 
and  amid  these  thronging  crowds,  the  American  Mission  Bible  Shop, 
with  its  faithful  colporteur.  This  is  also  the  place  where  the  missionary 
m.eets  both  old  and  new  acquaintances,  and  by  means  of  the  spoken 
and  the  written  Word  this  shop  is  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place. 

Nasaria  is  the  center  of  a  large  and  populous  district.  We  took 
the  train  part  way  up  to  Baghdad,  to  a  place  called  Samawah.  It  is 
a  thriving  town  on  the  Euphrates,  and  it  is  here  that  the  Baghdad 
Railway  crosses  the  "Great  River."  All  along  the  way  we  saw  both 
nomad  and  city  Arabs,  and  these  people  are  now  easily  accessible, 
both  by  river  and  by  railway,  to  missionary  effort. 

W^e  ask  your  prayers  for  all  this  river  country,  and  for  the  work 
of  its  missionary  and  his  helper. 


OLD  TURKISH   BARRACKS,  NASARIA. 
iL'sed    as    British    Military  Hospital.) 
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Signs  of  the  Times  in  Arabia 

Dr.  Paul  W.  Harrison. 

The  \\\^st  rules  the  East.  In  the  old  days  we  used  to  think  of 
Arabia  as  an  exception  to  that  rule.  The  Bedouin  was  as  untouched 
by  the  political  control  of  the  European  nations  as  the  theoretical 
inhabitants  of  Mars.  But  times  change.  Six  months  ago  Bin  Saoud 
and  his  fanatical  Ichwan  armies  chastised  the  Shereef  of  Mecca,  rout- 
ing him  utterly.  Half  of  his  territory  might  easily  have  been  taken 
from  him,  but  the  W'ahabee  chief  did  not  so  much  as  revise  a  single 
foot  of  the  boundary  lines.  The  bone  of  contention  between  them  was 
a  piece  of  disputed  territory,  but  the  man  who  rules  all  of  inland 
Arabia  sent  word  to  the  Resident  in  Jiddah,  that  boundary  lines  were 
to  be  decided  entirely  by  the  British.  Thus  are  his  goings  out  and 
his  comings  in  settled  for  him  in  Baghdad,  or  in  Simla,  or  indeed  in 
London  itself.  This  marriage  of  western  political  control  with  Moham- 
medan desert  fanaticism,  is  a  very  unnatural  alliance,  and  one  which 
some  of  us  regret  exceedingly,  but  the  situation  is  not  changed  by  our 
opinions.  Syria  is  divided  between  the  French  and  the  Shereef  of 
Mecca,  who  will  be  under  some  protectorate  in  fact,  whatever  he 
may  be  in  name.  The  whole  Arab  race  thus  passes  under  the  political 
domination  of  the  West.  We  may  regret  it,  or  rejoice  in  it,  but  our 
mission  remains  the  same,  to  plant  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Arabs,  whatever  be  the  political  forms  under  which  their 
society  is  organized. 

Mesopotamia  is  traversed  already  by  several  railvray  lines.  The 
through  line  from  Basrah  to  Baghdad  is  finished,  and  reaching  Mosul 
is  a  matter  of  only  a  short  time.  Irrigation  works  are  under  way 
whose  purpose  is  to  transform  Mesopotamia  from  a  desert  of  empty 
distances  into  a  garden  of  roses.     Tiie  south  Lank  of  the  Euphrates 
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has  been  diked  in  by  an  enormous  wall,  nearly  or  quite  fifty  miles 
long.  That  particular  engineering  feat  is  expected  to  redeem  an 
area  a  hundred  miles  long  by  fifty  broad.  The  nomad  will  disappear, 
and  there  will  arise  a  land  of  towns  and  gardens,  of  luxury  and 
wickedness,  in  which  the  Arab  and  the  Persian  and  the  Indian  will  be 
hopelessly  mixed,  and  where  the  rule  will  be  administered  by  the 
\\'hite  Sahib  from  the  \\'est.  The  honk  of  the  automobile  is  heard 
in  Arabia ;  even  in  Bahrein,  we  have  one  car  and  two  motorcycles. 
Probably  within  twelve  months  we  may  have  nearly  a  dozen  of  these 
harbingers  of  good  roads  and  civilization.  Henry  Ford  bids  fair  to 
advertise  America  almost  as  widely  as  John  D.  Rockefeller  himself. 
The  last  steamer  brought  a  windmill  for  watering  date  gardens ;  a 
small  importation,  but  one  that  may  easily  have  large  consequences. 

Three  months  ago  the  second  son  of  the  Sheikh  of  Bahrein  returned 
from  a  visit  to  England.  The  British  Government  was  responsible  for 
his  trip,  and  they  are  experts  in  the  creation  of  a  thirst  for  civilization. 
\Mthin  two  or  three  months  the  seed  began  to  bear  fruit.  The  Sheikh 
called  the  rich  men  of  Bahrein  together  to  consider  the  matter  of  a 
school  for  Bahrein.  He  explained  that  he  had  seen  something  of 
the  civilization  of  the  West  and  that  obviously  the  prime  secret  of 
their  great  progress  and  really  astonishing  achievements  was  to  be 
found  in  their  schools. 

A  school  for  Bahrein  was  an  absolute  necessity,  and  as  schools 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money  he  had  called  them  together  to  secure 
voluntary  contributions  for  this  most  desirable  purpose.  Wlien  an 
absolute  ruler  who  is  embarrassed  by  no  Legislature,  Supreme  Court, 
or  Constitution,  asks  the  assembled  merchants  of  his  realm  for  volun- 
tary contributions,  he  gets  them,  and  200,000  rupees  were  promptly 
forthcoming,  with  possibly  another  100,000  later  from  those  who  were 
not  present.  It  is  easy  to  discount  a  movement  like  that ;  doubtless 
much  of  the  money  will  be  wasted,  and  some  of  it  stolen.  At  first  the 
school  will  be  compelled  to  teach  the  Koran  as  the  fountain  head 
of  all  knowledge,  and  it  is  a  thin  stream  indeed  that  trickles  from 
that  source.  But  straws  show  which  way  the  wind  blows,  and  a 
movement  which  the  Mullahs  succeed  in  confining  to  their  own  narrow 
horizon  today,  will  most  certainly  outgrow  all  such  restraint  very 
shortly. 

Changes  in  political  organization,  however,  mean  very  little  to  the 
man  who  is  working  and  praying  for  a  change  in  men's  hearts.  Xew 
industries,  and  increased  commerce,  interest  him  principally  by  multi- 
plying the  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  Even  increased  education  and 
knowledge  are  only  changes  in  the  garments  with  which  the  Arab 
heart  is  clothed.  But  there  are  changes  that  are  far  deeper  than 
these.  During  the  past  ten  years  Inland  Arabia  has  seen  the  rise  of 
a  fanatical  W'ahabee  brotherhood  which  has  spread  in  every  direction 
until  the  whole  Bedouin  population  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  be  enrolled. 
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They  are  probably  the  most  fanatical  and  orthodox  by  far  of  any  section 
of  Islam,  but  the  logic  of  events  has  left  an  impress  even  upon  them. 
Sometimes  we  have  a  whole  roomful  of  these  zealots  in  the  Mason 
Memorial  Hospital,  and  it  is  a  surprise  that  amounts  to  a  shock,  to  find 
that  they  too,  meet  your  evangehstic  efforts  with  the  rejoinder  that 
Christ's  teachings  are  for  us,  and  Mohammed's  teachings  are  for 
them.  At  the  end  of  a  discussion  on  prayer  as  understood  by  the 
Mohammedan,  and  prayer  as  Christ  taught  it,  one  of  their  Mullahs, 
who  hails  from  Riadh  itself,  and  who  was  obviously  considerably  im- 
pressed by  what  he  had  heard,  most  earnestly  disclaimed  any  desire 
to  oppose  the  teachings  of  Christ,  which  he  greatly  admired.  "But," 
he  said,  "Mohammed  came  to  the  Arabs,  and  it  is  his  way  that  we 
must  follow." 

\\  ith  this  marked  increase  in  the  Arab's  tolerance  goes  a  readiness 
to  make  friends  with  the  missionary,  which  opens  doors  to  new 
territory,  and  far  more  important  than  that,  is  beginning  to  open  doors 
to  men's  hearts.  Over  our  whole  field  the  evangelistic  missionaries  are 
having  almost  or  quite  as  many  visitors  as  they  can  care  for.  Many 
of  these  men  come  because  they  are  desirous  of  discussing  the  things 
that  pertain  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  old  impenetrable  conceit, 
and  contempt  for  the  Gospel  and  its  messengers,  have  largely  dis- 
appeared.   Doors  to  men's  hearts  stand  open  as  they  never  have  before. 

And  with  this  are  many  indications  of  much  less  favorable  changes. 
As  the  power  and  attractions  and  greatness  of  the  things  of  this  world 
are  better  appreciated,  the  glories  of  the  next  dwindle  in  comparison, 
and  with  the  fading  of  the  vision  of  Heaven  and  its  rewards,  and  of 
Hell  and  its  terrors,  comes  a  society  of  men  and  women  drifting  with 
no  compass  or  harbor,  blown  about  by  the  winds  of  passion  and  self- 
indulgence,  no  one  knows  whither. 

I  remember  a  restless  boy  of  twenty  in  Riadh  who  had  visited 
Basrah,  and  whose  soul  w^as  eating  itself  out  in  his  anxiety  to  escape  to 
that  paradise  again,  'A\  here  great  factories  line  the  river  bank,  and 
great  steamboats  cover  its  surface ;  where  women  are  cheap  and  excite- 
ment plentiful."  I  remember  too,  in  that  same  citv  the  vivid  stories 
of  one  who  had  visited  Egypt,  of  the  White  Sahibs  who  rode  out 
every  afternoon  with  their  bespangled  ladies  of  pleasure,  where  every- 
one drank  deep  of  folly  and  dissipation,  where  prayers  were  forgotten, 
and  where  this  world  and  its  lusts  reigned  supreme. 

Our  opportunities  increase,  and  with  them  the  difficulties  against 
which  the  Gospel  contends.  It  is  a  day  of  change,  indeed  a  day  or 
crisis,  a  time  for  re-inforcements  and  for  increased  prayer,  because 
men  and  races  are  in  supreme  jeopardy.  It  is  a  time  too,  for  a 
renewed  faith  in  Christ's  program  for  the  world.  To  save  Arabia 
we  must  save  the  Arabs.  Nothing  short  of  Christ  abiding  in  their 
hearts  will  meet  their  needs,  and  nothing  but  our  intensity  and  faith- 
fulness in  prayer  and  self  sacrifice,  and  hard  work  will  put  Him  there. 
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Being  Friends  in  Arabia 

Mrs.  John  Van  Ess. 

Some  years  ago  a  lady  was  reviewing  the  Sunday  School  lessons 
for  the  quarter  with  a  class  of  children  in  a  mission  Sunday  School 
in  a  very  poor  part  of  Chicago.  She  asked  them  question  after 
question  which  they  could  not  answer  and  finally  in  despair  she  put 
down  her  book  and  said,  "Children,  what  is  the  use  of  my  coming 
down  here  every  Sunday  to  teach  you  if  you  don't  remember  anything?" 
Wliereupon  one  of  the  smallest  and  raggedest  piped  up,  "It's  the  being 
friends."  I  have  often  thought  of  that  here  in  Arabia,  for  there  are 
some  of  the  girls  who  have  attended  school  faithfully  since  it  was 
started  over  seven  years  ago,  who  cannot  talk  English  properly,  whose 
spelling  and  pronunciation  are  atrocious,  and  of  whom  I  often  wonder 
whether  it  is  my  pedagogy  that  is  at  fault,  or  their  gray  matter,  or  both  ! 

And  then  I  take  comfort  in  the  thought  that  the  great  and  beautiful 
lesson  of  "being  friends"  is  one  that  they  all  have  mastered,  for  the 
loyalty  and  devotion  of  these  schoolgirls  is  one  of  the  greatest  satis- 
factions which  we  find  in  our  school  work.  There  is  an  almost  pathetic 
desire  to  please,  and  an  instantaneous  reaction  to  the  least  manifestation 
of  kindliness  and  afifection  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Children  in 
America,  at  least  the  fortunate  majority,  take  affection  for  granted, 
surrounded  as  they  are  by  the  atmosphere  from  their  birth ;  so  also 
do  they  take  school  for  granted,  and  a  kind  teacher  as  a  matter  of 
course.  To  girls  in  Arabia,  school  is  a  golden  opportunity,  a  marvel  and 
a  miracle;  and  to  be  controlled  by  any  force  except  fear  is  as  strange 
to  them  and  their  mothers  as  the  fact  that  the  earth  is  round.  "I  don't 
think  much  of  your  school,"  said  Fatima's  mother  to  me  disgustedly 
one  day  when  I  was  calling  on  her.  "W  hy,  Fatima  isn't  a  bit  afraid 
of  you !  See,  she  ran  to  the  door  to  meet  you  when  she  saw  you 
coming.  And  she  says  that  you  have  never  once  given  her  a  beating. 
You'll  never  train  children  that  way !"  Another  mother  makes  a 
special  trip  to  school  in  order  to  request  me  to  beat  her  daughter. 
"You  can't  think  how  naughty  she  is  at  home — a  regular  'shaitan' — 
please  give  her  a  good  whipping,  for  she  doesn't  mind  my  punishments 
anymore,  and  it  will  be  much  more  effective  if  she  feels  the  weight  of 
your  hand." 

"But,"  I  protest,  "she  is  a  good  girl  in  school,  very  good  indeed. 
She  doesn't  need  punishing,  she  behaves  perfectly  without  it." 

"But  she  doesn't  behave  at  home,"  repeats  her  mother  in  exaspera- 
tion, endeavoring  to  make  me  realize  that  I  am  responsible  for  my 
pupils'  conduct  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  Small  wonder  that  child- 
ren brought  up  in  such  an  atmosphere,  expand  like  little  flowers  in  the 
sun  when  they  feel  the  new  atmosphere  of  affection,  and  control  by 
love.  Responsive  and  sensitive  to  affection,  they  love  to  manifest  it  in 
all  sorts  of  ways,  surprises,  presents,  and  little  demonstrations — a  new 
song  learned  for  a  special  occasion,  a  decoration  for  the  schoolroom,  a 
new  table-cover  worked  by  themselves,  picnics  and  parties  for  both 
welcomes  and  farewells. 
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Last  spring  at  Easter  time,  the  whole  school  joined  in  a  surprise 
party  for  my  little  boy  and  me,  when  they  presented  him  with  a  com- 
plete and  beautiful  little  Arab  costume.  There  were  sandals,  a  zabun 
(a  long  tunic)  of  pink  silk  brocaded  with  gold,  a  blue  and  gold  belt, 
a  white  silk  abba  with  gold  embroidery,  and  the  regular  Arab  head-dress, 
with  the  kaffiya  or  kerchief  of  white  silk.  As  the  articles  were  put 
on  him  by  each  of  the  older  girls  in  turn,  they  recited  original — very 
original ! — verses  in  English  describing  it.  And  his  delight  was  no 
greater  than  theirs  when  he  was  entirely  attired  as  a  little  Arab  sheikh. 

A  few  wxeks  ago  a  group  of  the  girls  came  to  congratulate  me  on 
the  birth  of  my  daughter,  and  brought  with  them  a  gift  of  a  pair  of 
Infinitesimal  gold  bracelets,  which  they  put  over  her  tiny  fists  with 
the  greatest  pride  and  joy  when  I  brought  her  in  for  them  to  see. 

Before  the  two  Misses  Jackson  left  for  America  there  was  a 
grand  farewell  party  in  the  school — a  ''sob-party" — we  feared  it  would 
be — but  the  girls  kept  themselves  much  better  in  hand  than  on  similar 
occasions  in  the  past,  and  it  was  really  quite  a  cheerful  occasion,  except 
for  the  singing  of  "God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again,"  which  they 
always  insist  on  at  such  times.  The  long  programme  included  little 
good-bye  addresses  from  all  of  the  older  girls,  with  quaintly  worded 
but  none  the  less  heartfelt  expressions  of  appreciation  and  love,  and 
each  of  the  Jacksons  was  presented  with  a  beautiful  scarf  with  "Remem- 
ber Us"  worked  into  the  ends. 

When  one  realizes  that  school  and  its  contacts  are  the  whole  of  life 
to  these  girls,  representing  to  them  recreation,  adventure,  and  all  the 
color  and  brightness  which  they  ever  have,  it  seems  far  more  worth 
while  than  as  though  "book-learning"  were  the  only  er^d  attained — and 
it  is  not  so  hard  to  understand  why  they  hate  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
dread  vacations,  and  w^hy  a  few  of  the  older  girls  asked  permission  last 
summer  to  come  to  the  schoolhouse  every  day  during  the  long  vacation 
and  use  one  of  the  classrooms  in  which  to  study  and  read.  They 
simply  could  not  bear,  even  for  one  summer,  to  break  into  the  associa- 
tions and  habits  of  school  days,  and  to  settle  down  to  the  restricted, 
monotonous  life  of  all  woman  kind  in  Arabia.  Yes,  the  school  could 
be  worth  while  if  for  no  other  reason  than  just  this  "being  friends." 

If  a  millionaire  gives  a  beggar  a  gold  piece,  it  means  very  little  of 
sacrifice  to  the  giver,  but  seems  a  fortune  to  the  poor  man  who 
receives  it.  So  we,  who  are  millionaires  in  friendship,  give  a  little  of 
it  from  our  bounty  to  some  of  these  Moslem  women,  and  receive  it 
back  a  hundred-fold.  I  know  of  no  experience  more  satisfying  than 
the  welcome  I  get  when  I  go  to  see  some  of  my  friends — from  the 
head  lady  of  the  house,  exlaiming,  "So  it's  you!  Welcome  a  thousand 
times  !  We  haven't  seen  you  for  so  long,"  down  to  the  beaming  face 
of  the  little  black  slave  girl  who  hurries  off  to  put  on  the  coffee-pot. 
The  tales  of  joy  or  woe  which  are  found  out  "Because  you  always 
care  about  what  is  happening  to  us" ;  the  advice  and  counsels  asked ; 
the  eager  inquiries  about  ourselves  and  all  that  pertains  to  us ;  all  the 
give  and  take  of  "being  friends"  is  ours. 
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In  the  first  place,  no  doubt,  it  is  founded  on  curiosity — we  are 
strange,  and  come  from  the  big  world  outside,  and  our  visits  mean 
a  break  in  the  deadly  monotony  of  the  Mohammedan  woman's  life — 
but  later  they  come  to  prize  the  steadfastness  and  sincerity  of  a 
Christian  woman's  friendship.  ''You  Christians  always  keep  your  word," 
is  a  frequent  comment.  ''If  you  say  you'll  do  a  thing,  we  know  you'll 
do  it.    People  of  Islam  are  great  liars." 

In  spite  of  their  fatalistic  acceptance  of  their  own  lot  in  life,  they 
seem  to  take  vicarious  comfort  in  knowing  us,  women  who  are  happy 
and  free  and  secure  and  the  contrast  between  our  lives  and  their  own 
is  a  more  eloquent  testimony  to  the  blessings  of  Christianity  than  all 
the  expounding  of  doctrines.  Friendship  is  as  much  of  an  art  here 
as  in  a  more  sophisticated  society, — one  must  approach  them  slowly, 
win  their  confidence  gradually,  and  establish  a  bond  of  sympathy  beyond 
mere  words — but  once  won,  it  is  a  treasure  beyond  compare.  Mrs. 
W'orrall  is  remembered  and  inquired  for  by  many  of  the  w^omen,  whose 
affection  and  gratitude  to  her  are  not  in  the  least  altered  by  time;  and 
many  are  the  homes  where  the  mention  of  Mrs.  Bennett's  name  brings 
te^^rs,  as  they  remember  and  mourn  that  dear  lost  friend,  and  her 
ministry  of  love. 

Xot  very  long  ago,  a  Mohammedan  woman  whom  we  have  known 
for  years,  tried  to  recall  to  my  mind  a  trivial  incident  of  one  of  my 
first  calls  on  her — how  I  forgot  an  umbrella,  and  the  way  it  was 
subsequently  returned  to  me — and  when  I  could  not  remember  it,  she 
said  "Ah  well,  your  calls  on  us  are  not  such  events  in  your  lives  as 
they  are  in  ours,  and  so  you  don't  remember  everything  connected  with 
them,  as  we  do." 

\\  e  teach  their  children,  we  heal  their  sick,  we  try  to  show  them 
better  ways  of  living,  but  of  all  the  means  by  which  we  endeavor  to 
reach  them  with  the  ministry  of  Christianity,  I  think  there  is  none  so 
powerful  as  this  one,  of  just  "being  friends." 


SHIPPINC;    GRAIN    TO    BASRAH    FROM    NASARIA,    OIR    NEW  STATION. 


Missionary  Personalia 


The  Rev.  and  Airs.  Dirk  Dykstra  arrived  in  Xew  York  City  on 
June  12th.  They  started  from  Bahrein  on  March  5th.  The  long 
period  of  time  occupied  by  this  journey  owing  to  delays  in  Bombav 
and  Trieste  reminds  one  of  the  long  journeys  of  the  pioneer  missionaries 
of  two  generations  ago. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  "SI.  Zwemer  is  returning  to  Cairo,  leaving  Xew 
York  on  July  8th. 

A  recent  letter  from  the  Alission  contains  the  following  interesting 
comment : — ''A  party  of  visitors  from  Bombay  en  route  to  Mesopotamia 
who  spent  the  day  at  Kuweit,  thought  that  our  hospital  was  quite  a 
model  and  though  small,  one  of  the  best  things  of  this  kind  they  had 
seen  in  this  part  of  the  world."  One  of  the  party  was  the  secretary 
of  the  Nurses'  Association  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  and  so  was  by 
way  of  being  something  of  an  expert. 

Owing  to  ill  health  in  her  family.  Miss  Charlotte  B.  Kellien  is 
returning  to  America  with  the  appro\  al  of  the  ^Mission  and  the  Board. 
Latest  advices  from  her  state  that  she  was  leaving  Bombay  on  the  19th. 

The  Arcot  Mission  in  the  following  Resolution  placed  on  record 
their  appreciation  of  the  work  that  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Barny  did  while 
serving  for  a  year  within  the  bounds  of  that  [Mission  before  returning 
to  Arabia : 

"Resolved,  That  the  ^Mission  place  on  record  their 
appreciation  of  the  quiet  and  efficient  work  that  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Barny  have  done  during  their  year's  stay  in  Madana- 
palle.  Air.  Barny  in  Hope  High  School  and  in  the  many 
duties  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  station  missionary,  and  Mrs. 
Barny  in  the  girls'  schools  and  the  work  for  women,  were 
carrying  heavy  burdens  and  filling  a  very  large  sphere 
in  our  time  of  crisis.  They  have  left  behind  them  a  strong, 
abiding  spiritual  influence.  shall  indeed  miss  them  from 
our  Mission  Circle.  Our  best  wishes  go  with  them  as  they 
return  to  their  own  field  in  Arabia,  and  we  pray  that  God 
will  use  them  mightily  in  the  larger  opportunities  that  will 
there  face  them,  as  a  result  of  the  \\'orld  W  ar.  Alay  God 
bless  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barny." 

Word  has  been  received  of  the  safe  arrival  in  Bahrein  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Louis  P.  Dame  on  February  21,  1920.  where  they  have  already 
begun  language  study. 
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